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As these words are written, the most ancient of the world’s empires is falling to pieces, like a house 
in Africa whose timbers have been eaten hollow by ants. Its oppressed peoples are rising, its oppressed 
classes are striking for their share of the good things of life. It is a fascinating spectacle, the details of 
which, set before us once every twelve hours by our newspapers, we take in with our breakfast coffee, 
or in an easy chair after dinner, thanking our stars that we live in a free country, which tumults and con- 
vulsions do not concern. 

Two million men toil for us in France, marching through the mud and sleeping out in the freez- 
ing rains of autumnal Europe, charging upon machine-guns and barbed-wire entanglements, dying with 
torturing gases in the lungs, or with flesh torn to picces by shrapnel. Yet other men—some ten or 
twenty millions—labor in mill and mine and forest to produce the wealth upon which our victory de- 
pends. We pay these men a few cents extra an hour, and make much of our generosity, and our Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Associations issue manifestos, setting forth that this is merely temporary— 
labor must not get the idea that war-wages can be paid in peace-time. In other words, the men who 
are toiling and fighting.and dying for us are coming back to be plunged into the old hell of competitive 
slavery; to be exploited and starved, to be lied about when they protest, to be beaten with policemen’s 
clubs and shot with militiamen’s bullets when they rebel. 


The purpose of this magazine is to advise the masters of American industry to wake up quickly 
from this perilous dream. The wave of labor revolt, which began in Russia, and is now rolling over Aus- 
tria and Germany, is a movement that will not be stopped by any barriers of mountain or sea, it will 
spread wherever the human heart protests against servitude. It will roll over England, France and 
Italy as soon as peace is proclaimed, possibly before that; within a year or two it will be the only 
problem with which the masters of America are concerned. 


You have been given plenty and leisure, a chance to look about you and to think. Have you in 
yourself the possibility of unselfish idealism, of consecration to public welfare? If so, prove it in this 
fearful crisis—that there may be one part of the world in which the horrors of international strife are 
not succeeded by the horrors of class strife. 


Can you, masters and owners of America, bring yourselves to abdicate your thrones, and consent 
to the orderly establishment of industrial democracy? Will you consent to the cancelling of the paper 
titles whereby vou lay claim to the proceeds of the people’s labor? Will you permit the state to tax 
away your unearned fortunes, and take over the industries of the country, turning its energies to the 
task of making plenty for all? Make up your minds and give your answer—give it in some plain way, 
which labor can understand; and give it quickly, before so much blood has been shed in the class-war 
that compromise and truce are no longer attainable! 
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Sacred Egoism 
THE LION’S DEN 


Not a day passes that there do not come to this 
office several letters which I should like to publish in 
this magazine; several books and pamphlets which I 
am invited to read and review; several poems and manu- 
scripts which I am asked to criticise; and several callers 
who want to see what I look like, or to convert me to a 
new philosophy of life. The things that I want to pub- 
lish I keep in a drawer of my desk; the drawer is a foot 
deep, but already it is so full that it will not close, and I 
haven’t the courage to dig into it. I make this explana- 
tion for the benefit of many friends who have sent me 
things every bit as interesting as the ones I publish. 

As to the callers, I don’t know what I am going to 
do, for it appears that a large percentage of our readers 
are inspired to make pilgrimages to Southern Califor- 
nia, and much as I like to meet new and strange kinds 
of folks, I do have to have some time in which to read 
and write, also I have to earn a living, and to make up 
a magazine deficit each month. My wife says she is 
going to put a barbed wire fence around my study with 
z sign on it: “THE LION’S DEN”; also a schedule of 
prices: “$5 per peep, $25 per roar, $100 per life philos- 
ophy”. 

Last week there came a Swedish traveler, something 
about six feet six, I should estimate, with the head of an 
ancient prophet. His last stop had been the Grand Can- 
von, where he had sat out on the peaks and had the 
mystic inwards of the universe revealed to him. He 
had the Book of Revelation by heart, and quoted a large 
part of it to me, and once or twice a week since he took 
his departure he has written me the parts which he 
forgot to quote, with a fine pointed pen and red ink. 

Then came a “wobbly” from all over the United 
States. He admitted having two or three drinks on 
Loard—just enough to cause the revolutionary philos- 
ophy to flow magically from his tongue. The thing about 
these “wobblies” that always amazes me is the number 
of philosophers and economists they have read! 

Then came an elderly, sad-faced lady, who revealed 
to me the fact that she was being hounded all over the 
world by an enormous corporation of unlimited power 
and no scruples, and who asked my help in escaping 


from this monster, which was seeking to have her in- 
carcerated in an asylum for the insane. 

Then came a lady who publishes a New Thought 
magazine on occasions when she can raise the money— 
just like me! This lady explained how one can work 
miracles by means of thought, but she did not explain 
how to finance a magazine by this method. 


And then came a gentleman who announced himself 
as president of a twenty million dollar corporation, and 
proceeded to put down a $100 bill for a subscription. 
This form of demonstration I found more convincing 
than that of the Lady Aletheia, but I want the gentleman 
to go more slowly next time, for, while I have a strong 
heart, there is no use exposing it to unnecessary shocks. 

Also, while I am about it, I must mention the many 
friends who call me up on the telephone to subscribe to 
the magazine or to change their address or to complain 
that the Post Office has not delivered their last num- 
ber. I don’t want to hurt anybody’s feelings, but I 
hope these friends will forgive me if I explain that if 
their orders come on a postcard they can be attended 
to wholesale and without making it necessary for the 
editor to jump up from his typewriter, or from his 
supper. 

“The Profits of Religion” is out, and should now be in 
the hands of all who ordered it early. The book is 
printed in Wisconsin, and new orders have to come here, 
and then go to Wisconsin, and the book has to come 
from that place. So allow three weeks from the time 
you order. 

The volume is nicely bound in brown cloth with the 
title in gold, and we feel the way all parents feel over 
their newest baby. We are sure if our subscribers could 
get a glimpse of this fascinating infant, they would want 
a copy. (Forgive the mixed metaphor.) We don’t expect 
the book to be reviewed by newspapers and magazines, 
<o we urge our readers to order it and to te!l their friends 
about it. We are trying an experiment, publishing our 
writings in cheap form, and we feel that we have the 
right to ask for your interest. The prices of the book 
are: Single copy, paper, 50c postpaid; three copies, 
$1.20; ten copies, $3.00. Single copy, cloth, $1.00 post- 
faid; three copies, $2.25; ten copies, $6.00. 


A TELEGRAM TO THE PRESIDENT 


The whole future of civilization depends upon your stand 
against the pressure now being brought to bear upon you by 
the ruling classes of allied nations to permit satisfaction of their 
imperialist aims. Do not yield. The allied peoples are with 
you. Let them know the facts. UPTON SINCLAIR. 

I want to send you a word of congratulation. You are 
turning out a most readable and stimulating production. I shall 
certainly hope to make the magazine known to some of my 
friends in the Labor and Internationalist movement. 

NORMAN ANGELL. 


From a Swedish Feminist 
Dear Upton Sinclair: 

I will only tell you that the three first numbers of your 
magazine reached me. I have written an article about you and 
your faith in the politic of Wilson, and your reasons for adher- 
ence to him, for a Swedish monthly (Socialist) magazine. I 
want to tell you that I was very glad to hear you yourself ex- 
plain your position. Very sincerely I wish you happiness, and 
am yours affectionately, 

FLLEN KEY, Strand, Alvastra. Sweden. 


DECEMBER A918 


JOHN REED ON THE BOLSHEVIKI 


I have a name for John Reed—I don’t think I ever 
told it to him; I call him “the Play-boy of the Social 
Revolution”. Every time I have seen him, he has been 
doing something vivid and picturesque. During the 
Paterson silk-strike, when he was arrested and I was 
called an I. W. W., we helped to stage a pageant por- 
traying the strike in Madison Square Garden; I can see 
Jack with his coat off and his sleeves rolled up, shout- 
ing through a megaphone to a thousand foreigners who 
did not understand English, but who did what he told 
them nevertheless. Again, I remember him talking to 
the strikers in Colorado, and helping to persuade Judge 
Lindsey to take the strikers’ wives to President Wilson. 

Now Reed has been to Russia and turned Bolshevik, 
and I am left behind, a reactionary. He sends me an 
article which I have to return, because it would fill half 
the magazine. There followed a correspondence, which 
I print: 

Harvard Club, New York City. 
Dear Upton: 

About my article, it’s all right, and I want you to under- 
stand that any reasons you give are all right with me, for I 
know you are not afraid. But my impatience with your atti- 
tude about Russia gets the better of me now and then. 

You say, “I can’t have straightforward and simple revolu- 
tionary feelings like you, because I have a bourgeois concern 
to win the war.” In another place you say that the Russian 
problem “is the most complicated one in human history.” 

As a matter of fact, although you cannot have straightfor- 
ward and simple revolutionary feelings, you seem to be able to 
sublimate our war purposes and our action in Europe into a 
very simple set of propositions. I have just seen your edi- 
torial on the front page of the October number of your magazine, 
which you “go about with singing i.. jour heart.” What is dear 
to you in the defeat of Germany, alone? What do you mean when 
you talk of “Democracy” and of “this Beast with the Brains of 
an Engineer, this Haughty One who believed in force and force 
alone”? Wrongs and evils seem clearly graded and classified 
as major and minor in your mind—that is the impression I get. 
Governments and the way ruling classes exploit the popular 
masses in different countries are apparently so fixedly bad and 
not’so bad, democratic and not so democratic. Capitalism as an 
economic factor in all countries is so secondary in importance 
to politics. Why are the causes of the war to you now so un- 
important, and a moderately decent ending so important? What 
is so important about a “clean peace”, in the sense that Wilson 
might use it? 

You know that I have too much respect for your integrity 
to mean this questioning invidiously. I am curious to know, that 
is all. 

I began by arguing with you about Russia, and I might as 
well finish by saying something about it. The war to you seems 
simple, the Russian Revolution complicated. I must confess 
that it seems the other way around, to me; not that the Rus- 
sian Revolution is entirely simple, however. 

I cannot see how any Socialist can doubt either the integ- 
rity of the great majority of the Soviet leaders, or the splendor 
of the Bolshevik dream, or even the possibility of its practical 
working-out. All intellectuals will criticize and be disappointed 
with the Social Revolution when it starts; and if it seems hasty, 
unprepared-for or based on irrealizable dreams, they will per- 
haps oppose it. But if the overwhelming masses of the people 
are going quite consciously somewhere, neither you nor I will 
stand oft and refuse to participate. 

I know it is the facts I tell you that you do not believe; and 
T must be content to wait for history. But I know that I am 
right. I have not dreamed, but have studied and investigated 
as I never did before. Albert Williams knows even more than 
I do, in some ways. 

You say, “Surely you must see the impossibility of selling 
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Liberty Bonds at home and at the same time recognizing repu- 
diation abroad.” True. I have never seen even the necessity 
for selling Liberty Bonds at home. The war could have been 
paid for, could be paid for now, by the rich; that is, if there had 
to be a war, which I do not believe. 

Wilson dares a good deal, but he neither dares nor wants 
to lay the foundations here or in the world at large of industrial 
democracy. Where in hell or heaven or on earth do you see a 
future for political democracy—even on an international scale? 

REED. 


Dear Jack: 


There are so many things in your letter that I should like 
to answer—I could make it an introduction to a discourse on 
all the problems of the hour, a study of the theory and tactics 
of revolution, and the philosophy of opportunism. Listen, Jack: 
you object to my finding the Russian problem complicated, and 
yet here is one detail. There lives in Petrograd one of the 
world’s greatest scientists and thinkers, perhaps the greatest 
scientific mind that the revolution possesses. He is the author 
of a work on natural science which has put the old, crude Dar- 
winian theories on the scrap heap and made Herbert Spencer a 
pack number. He has written a great history of the French 
Revolution and a couple of studies of modern economics, among 
the ablest I know; and an autobiography which is a great work 
of literature. I am referring, of course, to Peter Kropotkin. He 
has given his whole life to the Russian Revolution. He is the 
one man in the world whose opinion of Russian Revolutionary 
affairs I would have thought it entirely safe to tie to; and now 
the Russian Revolution has thrown him into jail! And some 
of my American friends who have been to Russia expect me 
to sympathize with the forces which have thrown Kropotkin 
into jail and not find it the least bit complicated and distressing! 

Let me say that I do not “doubt the integrity of the major- 
ity of the Soviet leaders” or “the splendor of the Bolshevik 
dream”. I am sorry to say that I do doubt very much “the pos- 
sibility of its practical working out”. Because I doubt that 
possibility, [ wrote and cabled to such Russian Socialists that I 
could reach, pleading against the Bolshevik revolution. It was 
like shouting against a cyclone, of course. The enormous ex- 
plosive forces which had been generated in Russia by centuries 
of oppression and misery were not to be restrained by the plead- 
ings of any of the so-called “intellectuals” either here or in 
Russia. I recognize that the Russian collapse was an historic ne- 
cessity, but that seems to me quite a different matter from en- 
couraging it, urging it on, or advocating similar proceedings in 
countries which are freer and happier and more under the 
control of forces of reason. 

You know the fable, Jack, about the man who walked with 
his eyes on the stars above him and fell into a ditch. This fable 
is a commonplace and it seems banal to refer to it, but this is 
not because it is not true and apposite to the facts of human 
life, but only because it is so true and so apposite that it is 
continually quoted. 

You object to my desire to have Germany beaten, and you 
object to my thinking capitalism of secondary importance to 
politics. Right here, I think, is the crux of my disagreement 
with so many of my friends, and so I will try to be explicit as to 
my point of view. I recognize three stages in social evolu- 
tion; one. out of which we passed a century or two ago, called 
“feudalism”; one. in which we now are, called “capitalism”; and 
one, to which we are moving, called “Socialism”. Having read 
the “Jungle” and “King Coal”, you will understand that I do 
not approve of capitalism. What puzzles you is that I seem to 
regard it as an altogether beautiful and blameless thing, in com- 
parison with the stage which went before it, feudalism. The 
reason my fists are doubled up and my whole being centered on 
the task of putting Germany out of business is because Ger- 
many is a modern capitalist state, wielded as a sword by a 
small group of men trained under the feudal system and inspired 
by feudal idealogy. As I write these words, the thing is 
cracking and collapsing under military defeat. Ten years ago I 
was told by Kar! Kautsky-——I have his letter in my desk as | 
write—that it would collapse under military defeat, and that it 
would not collapse under any other circumstances whatever. 
That is why J have given my vote for the smashing of Ger- 
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many, and why I contemplated with horror the Bolshevik revo- 
lution, which missed only by a hair’s breadth giving the victory 
to Germany and setting back our civilization a hundred years. 

American capitalism is predatory, and American politics are 
corrupt. The same thing is true in England and the same in 
France; but in all these three countries the dominating fact is 
that whenever the people get ready to change that government, 
they can change it. The same thing was not true of Germany, 
and until it was made true in Germany, there could be no free 
political democracy anywhere else in the world—to say noth- 
ing otf any tree social democracy. My revolutionary friends who 
will not recognize this fact seem to me like a bunch of musi- 
cians sitting down to play a symphony concern in a forest where 
there is a man-eating tiger loose. For my part, much as I 
enjoy symphony concerts, I want to put my fiddle away in its 
case and get a rifle and go out and settle with the tiger. 


Note: Since the above was written, there have come to my 
desk two documents which complete my sense of the terrific 
complexity of the Russian situation. One is a memorandum 
which Albert Rhys Williams submitted to the President through 
Col. House. It is a plea for the recognition of the Soviets as the 
only government which represents the Russian people. When 
you read it you see a fine, generous-minded man, thoroughly 
informed as to the situation, and utterly convinced of the right- 
ness of his position. 

The other document is the statement of Kerensky before 
the last inter-Allied conference in London. Here is another 
man who is fine, generous-minded, thoroughly informed as to 
the situation, and utterly convinced to the rightness of his po- 
sition. He portrays the Russian people as enslaved to Bolshevik 
tyranny, and crying out for deliverance. Kerensky says: “I 
was and remain an ardent advocate of intervention.” 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


The Christian Scientists have unlimited money to 
spend, and they spend it on propaganda. They never 
miss a chance to reply to a criticism, and they purchase 
the good will of the newspapers by whole pages of ad- 
vertisements. In “The Profits of Religion” appear some 
criticisms of the Christian Science Church from the eco- 
nomic standpoint. I knew that an answer would be com- 
ing; and sure enough, a very polite gentleman called me 
on the phone and asked the extreme honor of making my 
acquaintance. I found him provided with a letter from the 
Christian Science Committee on Publication for South- 
ern California. They might have sent the letter to me 
for three cents, of course; but they preferred to send it 
by messenger, knowing this would make a deeper im- 
pression. The letter was beautifully typed, upon the 
very best paper, courteously phrased, with just the proper 
leisure class appeal. Furthermore, I was given to un- 
derstand that if I would publish this Christian Science 
material, I might sell a hundred copies of my magazine— 
a sore temptation! 

My price is higher. I will quote only a few sen- 
tences from the letter, as follows: 


Christian Science ascribes power to one supreme and in- 
finite God. It has no “bogey man”, no “devil terror.” 


I read on with interest, to see how many sentences 
the propagandist could write without contradicting this 
statement; and sure enough, he could only write three 
sentences more! Then came: 


Their defense, and the defense of the world against at- 
tempted evil mental manipulation is the spiritualization of 
thought.” 


In other words, there is a bogey man, a devil terror. 


UREON SINCE ALES 


but we, by desperate efforts, are able to lift ourselves 
above it. We seek to persuade ourselves that all men 
and all women may be able to lift themselves above it; 
but sometimes it requires too great efforts—as you dis- 
cover if you examine the writings of the founder of the 
cult, whose lightest word is divine. I was able to pub- 
lish in the magazine only a small part of what I have 
to say about Christian Science graft; those who are in- 
terested will have to read “The Profits of Religion” in 
book form. Therein the reader will find some para- 
graphs from the writings of Mother Eddy, which make 
a grotesque absurdity of the claim that “Christian Sci- 
ence has no bogey-man, no devil terror.” 


Let me furthermore point out that the Christian 
Science Committee on Publication for Southern Califor- 
nia did not even attempt to answer my real criticism, 
which was of the Church as a leisure class institution, 
maintained to take the money of the rich and overlook 
the existence of the poor. The Committee did not 
mention the charge, made in writing by a former au- 
thorized practitioner: “I am thoroughly convinced now 
that the policy of the church is consciously plutocratic.” 
The Committee did not mention my criticisms of the 
social policy of the “Christian Science Monitor.” Let 
the Committee tell me in dollars and cents what the 
Christian Science Church is doing to abolish exploita- 
tion in America. How much is the Committee for South- 
ern California contributing to help deliver the state from 
the evils of landlordism? What stand has the Mother 
Church of Boston taken on the Supreme Court’s strang- 
ling of the Child Labor bill? What is the stand of the 
organization on Conscription of Wealth? What on 
“tainted money”? To come down to commonplace and 
humble things, how many social settlements and free 
treatment clinics has the Church set up? 


The answer to all this will be that the Church is not 
in politics, it is a religion. My answer to that is that 
in these days of world-horror, the evils of parasitism and 
exploitation have become so obvous that there are very 
few religions which have the nerve to make not even 
a pretense of caring. The Christian Science Church is 
one of those few. But I believe that the coming revolu- 
tion will find a way of breaking into even the steel-cased 
plutocracy of thes Mother Church of Christian Science. 
The process is beginning right now; for the pleasant 
little gentleman who brought me the charming leisure- 
class communication from the Committee on Publica- 
tion for Southern California, made so bold as to tell me 
that he had read my criticism of the Church, and agreed 
with not a little of it! And moreover that two promi- 
nent Christian Science healers in Pasadena had said 
to him that it might be a very good thing for the 
Church if it would heed my criticisms of its business 
organization and its attitude toward the struggle for 
social justice in America! 


I do indeed like the magazine exceedingly well—(except 
pict Sow and (hen?) MINNIE MADDERN FISKE. 


I just picked up from waste basket your lovely magazine. 
Because I am a Socialist, that’s reason I found it in waste bas- 
ket as I pulled garbage down through dumb-waiters. I work 
ly janitor’s helper. Find enclosed 25 cents stamps for 3 months. 

I remain vours truly, Tohn Slejak, New York City. 


. 


DECEMBER, 1918 
CONCERNING “THE PROFITS OF RELIGION” 


Dear Mr. Sinclair: 

I received some few days ago the advance copy of your 
book “The Profits of Religion”. 

The book is, of course, a powerful and on the whole justi- 
fiable indictment of the organized Christianity of our day. I 
must confess that it has fairly made me writhe to read these 
pages, not because they are untrue or unfair, but on the con- 
trary, because I know them to be the real facts. I love the 
church as I love my home, and therefore it is no pleasant ex- 
perience to be made to face such a story as this which you 
have told. It had to be done, however, and I am glad you 
have done it, for my interest in the church, after all, is more 
or less incidental, whereas my interest in religion is a funda- 
mental thing. 

I hope you will not object if I venture to submit to you two 
matters of criticism which I think are not unimportant. 

1J—In more than one place you have been led into the un- 
fortunate position of confusing ignorance or innocence with 
malice. A conspicuous instance of this is found in your refer- 
ence to Dr. Edward Everett Hale and his eulogy of Mark 
Hanna. The fact which you state is of course unescapable and 
every true friend of Dr. Hale deplored it. But all who knew 
him, and I knew him well in his last years, would testify that 
he was absolutely innocent of any knowledge of the essential 
depravity of Mark Hanna's political and business life. Dr. 
Hale was an unworldly man, as it witnessed by his total disre- 
gard, in his own personal life, of all love of money or even of 
fame. It would have been as impossible for him to have be- 
lievec the facts about Mark Hanna as it is impossible for us to 
believe an Arabian Night’s tale. This of course means, on this 
side of things, that Dr. Hale was an incompetent religious 
leader; but it does not mean that he was either hypocritical 
or weak. 

May I hasten to add that this criticism does not apply to 
your treatment of Lyman Abbott. I have not for years enjoyed 
anything so much as your handling of the Outlook editor. 

2—I feel that you have not emphasized as you should have 
done the real prophets of religion who have been produced by 
the church in all ages, including our own, some of whom have 
worked inside the church with the support and approval of their 
people. I wish you had written a chapter on the heretics. I 
only need to name such men as Washington Gladden, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, Heber Newton, John Howard Melish, W. E. 
Orchard, and many others, to suggest what I have in mind. Of 
course the church has cast out many of its noblest leaders, but 
others it has cherished, sometimes through accident or fear, but 
sometimes also through a real revival, under undaunted personal 
leadership, of the true spirit of religion. I think your book 
would have heen better balanced if this side of things had not 
been passed by so lightly. 

Let me repeat again that I feel you have done us all a 
service in the writing of this book. Our churches today, like 
those of ancient Palestine, are the abode of Pharisees and scribes. 
It is as spiritual and helpful a thing now as it was in Jesus’ day 
for that fact to he revealed. 

Believe me, with cordial greetings, very sincerely yours, 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 
Church of the Messiah, New York City. 


“The Profits of Religion” is both erudite and courageous— 
aside from its compelling interest—but I am afraid the news- 
papers will be afraid to take it up. I think you would have 
strengthened your case by an attitude of cold impartiality. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


My dear Sinclair: 

Just a word of suggestion which needs no answer. I am 
going through your “Profits of Religion” a second time with 
keen interest in every page. It is one of those books that 
grows greater with re-reading. You have packed a lot of the 
most vital stuff into this little volume and a million copies at 
least should be in the hands of the American people. Let me 
congratulate you especially upon your courage in unmasking 
hypocrites in high places and telling the naked truth about the 
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superstitions, frauds and false pretenses which masquerade in 
the name of religion and which serve now as in the days of 
Christ to buttress tyranny and fatten insolent parasites, while 
keeping their mass of victims exploited to the marrow of their 
miserable bones, in ignorance and slavery. 

The suggestion I wish to make is that you put pages 92 to 
109 inclusive in a 16 page pamphlet and make a rate on them 
per 100 and per 1000, so that this particular expose and eye- 
opener may be distributed by hundreds of thousands. Every 
wage slave in America ought to have one of these put into his 
hands, and if possible into his gray matter, to dislodge the su- 
perstition placed there by priestcraft, which keeps him in sub- 
jection to his capitalist master and his mercenaries, the priests 
and professors and politicians and editorial hirelings. 

Yours always, 
EUGENE V. DEBS. 


We have decided to follow the above suggestion. The 
pamphlet will be ready in a couple of weeks. We cannot quote 
the price, as we haven’t got it from the printer, but it ought 
not to be much more than a cent a copy. We will give the 
pamphlet at the actual cost of printing and postage; you may 
remit whatever sum you wish, and we will send as many copies 
as that pays for. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


In the elections which take place just as this magazine is 
going to press, an amendment providing for state health insur- 
ance is to be voted on. It has been opposed by every vested 
interest in California. The following letter was refused publi- 
cation in the local paper of this city of millionaires: 


To Those who Oppose Social Insurance: 

How are you going to eliminate Poverty without Social 
Insurance? 

Here in Pasadena is a woman with seven children and no 
support for them. I have appealed to all kinds of religionists, 
especially Christian Scientists, of whose philosophy this mother 
is a student. The Christian Scientists say they can eliminate 
Poverty by sitting still and thinking about it; if that be so, why 
do they need a poor, kind-hearted Pagan “charinel” like my- 
self? Why do they spend millions to house a foolish belief, 
while children starve in their midst? These children have to go 
to a Charity League, which has to know who their grandmother 
is before handing out a few groceries! 

Do you not think that such things make a country ripe for 
a Social Revolution? What possible objection can there be to 
a law that insures every human being against the humiliation 
of having to accept alms from other human beings? Every 
single child should have the same right as every other child; 
the right to lite, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

I thought it possible that there might be seven people in 
Pasadena who weuld adopt one of these children, as we adopt 
the Belgian and French and Serbian babies, so that this mother 
could stay at home and take care of her own children, and not 
have to go out and earn a living for them. But I was mis- 
taken, and so I am urging Social Insurance. The care of these 
seven children should not depend on the whims of human be- 
ings who are satisfied to ride in their limousines all alone, as if 
they did not have a friend in the world. Poor things! they 
seem to feel proud, instead of disgraced! 

There are wealthy women in this town who live in great 
houses absolutely alone, and say they never are lonely! What 
a confession of selfishness; all their needs are supplied, and so 
they are satisfied! Never realizing that they have no right to 
be satisfied until every human being who is willing to work 
has also a chance to be satisfied. Why is it, Mr. Editor, that 
humans are born selfish before they are anything else? 

Here in Pasadena, even our children’s camp could not be 
supported! Poor sick children had to go back to their homes 
because there were not enough people who cared about them! 
Is it any wonder that we Socialists want the State to do every- 
thing—because the individual won’t do anything! We want 
the State to serve the many, not the few. 

Really, Mr. Editor, it is so easy to be a Socialist! All you 
have to do is to put yourself in the other fellow’s place, and 
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know how you would feel if you could not buy bread. The 
Socialist party is the only political party that is thinking about 
eliminating Poverty. The Christian Scientists may be thinking 
about it—but they are only thinking. Let us be doing something 
about it! Let us vote for the Social Insurance Amendment! 
KATE CRANE GARTZ. 


PRINCE HOPKINS AND FREE SPEECH 


Prince Hopkins is the “rich young man” of the bible- 
story who has heard the call of the Social Revolution, to 
“Jeave all that thou hast and follow me”. He writes us 
a letter about the article, “Free Speech in War-time”, in 
the November issue: 


Dear Upton: 

Overlooking our major doctrine upon which we've always 
disagreed, J’ve suspected you hitherto as a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, and have admired you for that. But your November 
magazine fills me with dismay. 

In this number you even oppose Free Speech, in an argu- 
ment amounting to this: To allow Free Speech would be to 
license obscenity. So it would, indeed; but what of it? As a 
cold matter of fact isn’t obscenity prevalent as it is everywhere 
today because pecple take notice’ of it? We love to shock 
people, and I know a man who went to jail out of contempt for 
2 law which forbade tennis-playing on Sunday. (This same man 
wrote a corking book on “Profits of Religion”, though he 
purged his magazine of it before the November issue.) 

Far be it for one with my black record to preach against 
donning sheep’s clothing when to do so it for improving the 
future of the sport of prowling. But alas! under your wolf’s 
coat are we to find only more and more mutton, and no wolf? 

Sincerely, PRINCE HOPKINS. 


Dear Prince: 

If you had called me a sheep in wolf’s clothing you would 
have been really witty. That’s the way I feel, supporting a 
war! I knew that article was going to bring me cross letters 
from my friends. and I have not been agreeably disappointed. 

First, let me tell you that my ideas on the subject of Free 
Speech are not a product of war hysteria. I remember at Ar- 
den, where I lived many years ago, the founder of that single- 
tax cclony used to become enraged with me because, as he said, 
I “had no principles”. For example, discussing the tariff, he 
would settle the matter by declaring that a state which deprived 
a citizen of his property when he imported goods was commit- 
ting robbery. But what I wanted to know was the effect of a 
tariff upon the welfare of the people. And such being my atti- 
tude, I was quite ready to ask the question whether Free Speech, 
indulged in at a certain moment, was likely to throw our civ- 
lization under the heel of the wickedest organized force that 
has evei existed in the world. For myself, I was willing to 
forego any right whatsoever in order to avoid that calamity, 
and the overwhelming majority of Americans apparently felt 
the same way. 

As to the question of obscenity, I grant that “as a cold mat- 
ter of fact” obscenity is prevalent everywhere today. So, also, 
is burglary present, but we do not for this reason abolish our 
laws against burglary. You go on to add: “because people 
take notice of it’; and thereby you indicate that you belong to 
a different school of thought from myself. I would like to be- 
iieve that tne way to abolish obscenity is to take no notice of it, 
by my regard for “cold matter of fact’? makes it impossible. I 
am told that nowhere is obscenity more prevalent than among 
savages, who haven't any of our prudery, who do not cover up 
their bodies or dream of sex-repression. I wonder if you have 
read Metchnikoff’s “Nature of Man”? If he is correct that 
mankind is over-sexed, then obscenity is a natural develop- 
ment-—just as war is a natural development of the competitive 
impulse. I agree with you in believing that war can be done 
away with by sane methods of education, and I have the same 
ultimate hope regarding obscenity. But meantime the grosser, 
and especially the commercial forms of obscenity have to be 
suppressed by force. Unless I am mistaken, you, a social revo- 
lutionist, are witling to use forcible methods for the suppres- 
sion of war. Or will vou carry your defense of Free Speech so 


far as to repudiate the Bolsheviki, along with the editor of 
Upton Sinclair’s? 

I wonder, Prince, if you really know what you are talking 
about when you suggest the “licensing of obscenity”. I shared 
the contempt of all radicals for the narrowness and bigotry of 
Anthony Comstock, but I did what not all radicals took the 
trouble to do-—I went to see Comstock and hear his side of 
the case. I let him show me some of the pictures and publica- 
tions he had confiscated—sometimes to the extent of tens of 
thousands of copies. I doubt very much if an idealist and poet 
like yourself could form any idea of the perversions of the 
human mind there revealed. And understand, it is not merely 
a question of perversions in an individual mind, but of a large 
industry, making profit out of the spreading of such perver- 
sions among school-children and the feeble-minded. If you read 
anti-prohibition literature, you gather that it is a question of the 
right of a man to drink what he pleases; but you find in prac- 
tice that it is not that at all—it is a question of the right of 
vested interests to poison the bodies of future generations and 
debauch the moral and political life of a community. But then 
perhaps you are not a prohibitionist, Prince! Perhaps you will 
be shocked to learn that I am one! 

I am well aware that in giving the State the right to repress 
this or that form of idea, [ am running a deadly risk; but I 
don’t see any way to escape it, life being what it is. We always 
reserve the right of protest; we can viclate the law and go to 
jail to prove our faith; only we have to keep our heads clear 
and make certain that we are going to jail for a reason that 1s 
worti while. Thus, for example, I was willing to go to jail for 
the privilege of playing tennis on Sunday, and for the privilege 
of calling John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a murderer after the Lud- 
low massacre in Colorado, but I was not willing to go to jail, 
and earnestly begged my friends not to go to jail, in order to 
enable the Kaiser to capture Paris. 

As I don’t want to run any chance of being misunderstood” 
in these times of stress, let me explain that I know that none 
of my friends really wished to help the Kaiser capture Paris. 
All they wished to do was to maintain their right to denounce 
war; they wished to promote “all mass movements in opposition 
to conscription”—the result of which would have been no Amer- 
ican armies on the West front, to force the Kaiser from his 
throne, and make Karl Liebknecht the President of a German 
lkepublic! 

I have written a long letter, Prince, because there is a way 
of thinking which I consider dangerous to human happiness— 
just as dangerous wlien it is used by revolutionists as when it 
is used by Catholics cr Mohammedans. It is the habit of tak- 
ing a certain point of view or course of action which is neces- 
sary in a certain situation, at a certain historic moment, and 
making it into a formula, euphemistically called a “principle”, 
and applying it at all times and in all circumstances regardless 
of the ruin it may cause. For example, the “principle” of Free 
Speech—at a moment, when the Kaiser’s agents were spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars to break down the morale of 
world-democracy! For example, Social Revolution, universal 
and immediate—at a moment when the Allied armies are en- 
gaged in freeing the German Socialists from the chains of 
centuries! Sincerely, UPTON. 


RS. V. P. 
Professor Richard T. Ely, University of Wisconsin: 

I am in receipt of a stately, engraved invitation from ex- 
president William Howard Taft, inviting me to attend a con- 
vention to “Win the War for Permanent Peace”. The invita- 
tion is marked. “A reply is requested”—-to be addressed to you 
at Madison. My reply is that I regard ex-president William 
Howard Taft as one of the most dangerous old men in Amer- 
ica, and what small influence I possess is not at his disposal 
for any purpose—and especially not for the purpose of making 
a camouflaged attack upon the wise and humane peace-policies 
of President Wilson. At the present moment our President is 
directing the great battle of the war, to restrain the forces of 
greed in the allied nations; he deserves the co-operation of 
every liberal in America, and he is encountering the opposition 
of every reactionary, with William Howard Taft at their head. 

With respects to yourself personally, UPTON SINCLAIR. 


—_ 
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JIMMIE HIGGINS GOES TO WAR 
A Novel 


Copyright, 1918, by Upton Sinclair 


CONCERNING “JIMMIE HIGGINS” 


Jimmie Higgins’ start is a master portrayal of that char- 
acter. I have been out so long on these lecture tours that I 
can appreciate the picture. I am waiting to see how the 
story develops. It starts beter than “King Coal.” 

RYAN WALKER. 


Well, the October Magazine is O. K. and Jimmie Hig- 


gins 100 per cent. To a fellow that carried a Red Card- 14 


consecutive years it seems like reincarnation. 
J. W. POWELL, Alameda, Calif. 


I have been intensely interested in “Jimmie Higgins”, as 
it gives me a progressive point of view that I could not get 
elsewhere, and I get the whole picture owing to your skill, 
with no effort on my own part. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


“Jimmie Higgins” began in the October issue of this mag- 
azine. Back numbers can be supplied. 

Synopsis of previous instalments: Jimmie Higgins; a So- 
cialist machinist, is violently opposed to the war. Early in 
1915 the shops where he is employed began making munitions, 
and are burned down at night. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Jimmie Higgins Helps the Kaiser 
I 


Jimmie Higgins regarded with the utmost resent- 
ment the determination of the war to come to Lees- 
ville, in spite of all his labors to keep it out. Take the 
most preposterous thing you could imagine—the most 
idiotic thing on the face of the earth—take German 
spies! When Jimmie heard people talking about Ger- 
man spies, he laughed in their faces, he told them they 
were a bunch of boobs, they belonged in the nursery; 
for Jimmie classed German spies with goblins, witches 
and sea-serpents. And here suddenly the bewildered 
little man found himself in the midst of a German spy 
mania, the like of which he could never have dreamed! 

Everybody seemed to take it for granted that the 
Empire Machine Shops had been burned by German 
agents; they just knew it, and by the time the fire was 
out they had a hundred various stories to support their 
conviction. The fire had leaped from place to place 
in a series of explosions; the watchman, who had passed 
through the building only two minutes before, had 
rushed back and seen blazing gasoline, and had almost 
lost his life in the sweep of the flames. And next morn- 
ing the Leesville “Herald” was out with letters half a 
foot high, telling these tales and insisting that the plant 
had been full of German agents, disguised as work- 
ingmen. 

Before the day was by the police had arrested a 
dozen perfectly harmless German and Austrian labor- 
ers; at least that was the way it seemed to Jimmie, 
because of the fact that two of the men were members 
of the Socialist local. Somebody told Mrs. Meissner 


“Jimmie Higgins” has already “got” me. I can foresee 
what a splendid hero he is to be—all American through and 
through—a true patriot—yet not discarding the lottier ideals 
of his original socialistic inspiration. HENRY FRANK. 


Just finished the second instalment of “Jimmie Higgins”. 
It’s great stuff. Everyone who has served as an officer of 
the Socialist party locals can picture every scene. You are 
embodying the flesh and blood characters of the movement 
that they may be known to all times. As a warm personal 
friend of Debs, for years a neighbor and in close touch with 
him still, I enjoyed the’ little touches of “the candidate” de- 
lineation. 

This isn’t hot air—but Upton Sinclair is the biggest- 
visioned man in the American Socialist movement, and if the 
S. P. isn’t big enough to include him in the reconstruction 
days—so much the worse for the party. Yours as ever, 

DAVID BOPSPA. 


that all the Germans in Leesville were to be arrested, 
and the poor woman was trembling with terror. She 
wanted her husband to run away, but Jimmie persuaded 
them that this would be the worst possible course; so 
Meissner stayed in the house, and Jimmie kept his 
mouth shut for three whole days—an extraordinary feat 
for him, and a trial more severe than being in jail. 


He had lost his job—forever, he thought. But in 
this again he misjudged the forces which had taken his 
life in their grip—the power of the gold which had come 
to Leesville by way of Russia. The day after the fire 
he received word to report for work again; old man 
Granitch was so anxious to keep his workers out of the 
clutches of the Hubbard Engine Company that he put 
them all, skilled and unskilled, at the job of clearing 
away the debris of the fire! And five days later came 
the first carloads of new material, brought on motor- 
trucks, and the rebuilding of the Empire Shops began. 
Would you believe it—some of the machinery which had 
not been damaged too much in the fire was fixed up, 
and at the end of a couple of weeks was starting up 
again, covered by a temporary canvas shelter, and with 
the walls of the new building rising round it. 


That was the kind of thing which made America the 
marvel of the world. It had made old man Granitch 
young again, people said; he worked twenty hours a 
day in his shirt-sleeves, and the increase in his profanity 
was appalling. Even Lacey Granitch, his youngest son, 
quitted the bright lights of Broadway and came home 
to help the old man keep his contracts. The enthusiasm 
for these contracts became as it were the religion of 
Leesville; it spread even to the ranks of labor, so that 
Jimmie found himself like a man in a surf, struggling 
to keep his feet against an undertow. 


II 


The plans for the “Worker” were delayed, for the 
reason that when Comrade Mary Allen, the Quaker, 
went to look for Jerry Coleman the day after the fire, 
that dispenser of ten dollar bills had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. It was a week before he showed up again; 
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and meantime fresh events had taken place, both in the 
local and outside. To begin with the latter, as pre- 
sumably the more important: an English passenger 
liner, the pride of the Atlantic fleet, loaded to the last 
cabin with American millionaires, was torpedoed with- 
out warning by a German submarine. More than a 
thousand men, women and children went down, and the 
deed sent a shudder of horror through the civilized world. 
At the meeting of Local Leesville ,which happened to 
take place the evening afterward, it proved a difficult 
matter to get business started. 

The members stood about and argued. What could 
you say about a government that ordered a crime like 
that? What could you say about a naval officer who 
would carry out such an order? Thus Comrade Nor- 
wood, the young lawyer; and Schneider, the brewer, 
answered that the German government had done every- 
thing that any reasonable man could ask. It had pub- 
lished a notice in the New York papers, to the effect 
that the vessel was subject to attack, and that anyone 
who travelled on her would do so at his peril. If women 
and children would ride on munition-ships—— 

“Munition-ships?” cried Norwood; and then Schnei- 
der pointed to a news-dispatch, to the effect that the 
Lusitania had had on board a shipment of cartridge- 
cases. 

“A fine lot of munitions!” jeered the lawyer. 

Well, was the reply, what were cartridge-cases for, 
if not to kill Germans? The Germans had been attacked 
by the whole world, and they had to defend themselves. 
When you looked at Comrade Schneider, you saw a 
man who felt himself attacked by the whole world; his 
face was red up to the roots of his hair, and he was 
ready to defend himself with any weapon he could get 
hold of. 

Comrade Koeln, a big glass-blower, broke into the 
discussion. The German government was authority for 
the statement that the Lusitania had been armed with 
guns. And when Norwood hooted at this, every Ger- 
man in the room was up in arms. What did he have to 
disprove it? The word of the British government! Was 
not “perfidious Albion” a bye-word! 

“The thing that beats me,” declared the young law- 
yer, “is the way you Germans stand up for the Kaiser 
now, when before the war you couldn’t find enough bad 
things to say about him.” 

“What beats me,” countered Schneider, “is how you 
Americans stand up for King George. Every newspaper 
in Wall Street howling for America to go into the war 
—yust because some millionaires got killed!” 

“You don’t seem to realize that the greater number 
of the men who lost their lives on that ship were work- 
ingmen!” 

“Ho! Ho!” hooted Comrade Stankewitz. 
Street loves so the vorkingmen!” 

Comrade Mary Allen, who loved all men, took up 
the argument. If those workingmen had been killed in 
a mine disaster, caused by criminal carelessness and 
greed for profits; if they had died of some industrial 
disease which might easily have been prevented; if they 
had been burned in a factory without fire-escapes—no- 
body in Wall Street would have wanted to go to war. 
And, of course, every Socialist considered this was true; 
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every Socialist saw quite clearly that the enormity of 
the Lusitania sinking lay in the fact that it had reached 
and injured the privileged people, the people who 
counted, who got their names in the papers and were 
not supposed to be inconvenienced, even by war. So it 
was possible for Jimmie Higgins, even though shocked 
by what the Germans had done, to be irritated by the 
fuss which the Wall Street newspapers made. 

Young Emil Forster spoke, and they listened to him, 
as they always did. It was a quarrel, he said—and as 
usual in quarrels, both sides had their rights and 
wrongs. You had to balance a few English and Amer- 
ican babies against the millions of German babies which 
the British government intended to starve. It was 
British sea-power maintaining itself—and of course 
controlling most of the channels of publicity. It ap- 
pealed to what it called “law”—that is to say, the cus- 
toms it had found convenient in the past. British cruis- 
ers were able to visit and search vessels, and to take off 
their crews; but submarines could not do that, so what 
the British clamor about “law” amounted to was an 


attempt to keep Germany from using her only weapon. 


After all, ask yourself honestly if it was any worse to 
drown people quickly than to starve them slowly. 

And then came “Wild Bill”. This wrangling over 
German and British gave him a pain in the guts. 
Couldn’t they see, the big stiffs, that they were playing 
the masters’ game? Quarrelling among themselves, 
when they ought to be waking up the workers, getting 
ready for the real fight. And wizened-up little Stanke- 
witz broke in again—that vas vy he hated var, it di- 
vided the vorkers. There vas nothing you could say 
for var. But “Wild Bill” smiled his crooked smile. 
There were several things you could say. War gave 
the workers guns, and taught them to use them; how 
would it be if some day they turned these guns about 
and fought their own battles? 


Ill 


Comrade Gerrity now took the chair and made an 
effort to get things started. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read, new members were voted on, and 
then Comrade Mary Allen rose to report for the 
“Worker” committee. The fund had been completed, 
the first number of the paper was to appear next week, 
and it was now up to every member of the local to get 
up on his toes and hustle as never in his life before. 
Comrade Mary, with her thin, eager face of a religious 
zealot, made every one share her fervor. 

All save Lawyer Norwood. Since the retirement of 
Dr. Service he was the chief pro-ally trouble-maker, 
and he now made a little speech.. He had been agree- 
ably surprised to learn that the money had been raised 
so quickly; but then certain uncomfortable doubts hav- 
ing occurred to him, he had made inquiries and found 
there was some mystery about the matter. It was stated 
that the new paper was to demand a general strike in 
the Empire; and of course everybody knew there were 
powerful and sinister forces now interested in promoting 
strikes in munition-factories. 

“Wild Bill” was on his feet in an instant. Had the 
comrade any objection to munition-workers demanding 
the eight hour day? 
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“No,” said Norwood, “of course not; but if we are 
going into a fight with other people, we surely ought 
to know who they are and what their purposeis. I have 
been informed—there seems to be a little hesitation in 
talking about it—that a lot of money has been put up 
by one man, and nobody knows who that man is.” 

“He’s an organizer for the A. F. of L!” The voice 
was Jimmie’s. In his excitement the solemn pledge of 
secrecy was entirely forgotten! 

“Indeed!” said Norwood.. “What is his name?” 

Nobody answered. 

“Has he shown his credentials?” And again there 
was silence. 

“Of course I don’t need to tell men as familiar with 
union affairs as the comrades here that every bona-fide 
organizer for a union carries credentials. If he does not 
produce them, it is at least occasion for writing to the 
organization and finding out about him. Has anybody 
done that?” 

Again there was silence. 

“T don’t want to make charges,” said Norwood. 

“Oh, no!” put in “Wild Bill’. “You only want to 
make insinuations!” 

“What I want to do is merely to make sure that the 
local knows what it is doing. It is no secret anywhere 
in Leesville that money is being spent to cause trouble 
in the Empire. No doubt this money has passed through 
a great many hands since it left the Kaiser’s, but we 
may be sure that his hands are guiding it to its final end.” 


And then what an uproar! “Shame! Shame!” cried 
some; and others cried, “Bring your proofs!” The 
“wild” members shouted “Put him out!” They had 
long wanted to get rid of Norwood, and this looked to 
be their chance. 

But the young lawyer stood his ground and gave 
them shot for shot. They wanted proofs, did they? Sup- 
pose they had learned of a capitalist conspiracy to wreck 
the unions in the city; and suppose that the Leesville 
“Herald” had been clamoring for “proofs”—what would 
they have thought? 

“In other words,” shouted Schneider, “you know it’s 
true, yust because it’s Yermany!” 

“T know it’s true,” said Norwood, “because it would 
help Germany to win the war. One doesn’t have to have 
any other evidence—if a certain thing will help Ger- 
many to win the war, one knows that thing is being 
done. All you Germans know that, and what’s more, 
you're proud of it; it’s your efficiency, that you boast.” 

Again there was a cry of “Shame! Shame!” But 
the cry came from Comrade Mary, the Quaker lady, 
and it was evident that she had expected a chorus, and 
was disconcerted at being alone. 

Young Norwood, who knew his Germans, laughed 
scornfully. “Just now your government is selling bonds 
in America, supposed to be for the benefit of the families 
of the dead and wounded. Some of those bonds have 
been taken in this city, as I happen to know. Does any- 
body really believe the money will reach the families of 
the dead and wounded?” 

This time the Germans answered. “I belief it!” 
roared Comrade Koe’n. “And I! And I!” shouted others. 

“That money is staying right here in Leesville!” pro- 
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claimed the lawyer. “And its purpose is to cause a 
strike in the Empire!” 

A dozen men wanted the floor at once. Schneider, 
the brewer, got it, for the reason that he could outbellow 
anyone else. “What does the comrade want?” he de- 
manded. “Is he not for the eight hour day?” 

“Has he got any of old man Granitch’s money?” 
shrilled “Wild Bill’. “Or maybe he doesn’t know that 
Granitch is spending money to get smart young lawyers 
to help keep his munition-slaves at work?” 


V 


Norwood, having thrown the fat into the fire, sat 
down for a while and let it blaze. When the Germans 
taunted him with being afraid to say what he really 
meant—that the local should oppose the demand for the 
eight hour day—he merely laughed at them. He had 
wanted to make them show themselves up, and he had 
done it. Not merely were they willing to do the work 
of the Kaiser—they were willing to take the Kaiser’s 
pay for doing it! 

“Take his pay?” cried “Wild Bill”. “I’d take the 
devil’s pay to carry on Socialist propaganda!” 

Old Hermann Forster rose and spoke, in his gentle, 
sentimental voice. If it were true that the Kaiser was 
paying money for such ends, he would surely find he 
had bought very little. There were Socialists in Ger- 
many, one must remember 

And then came a shrill laugh. Those tame German 
Socialists! It was Comrade Claudel, a Belgian jeweler, 
who spoke. Would any rabbit be afraid of such revolu- 
tionists as them. Eating out of the Kaiser’s hand— 
having their papers distributed in the trenches for gov- 
ernment propaganda! Talk to a Belgian about German 
Socialists! 

So you saw the European national lines splitting 
Local Leesville in two: on the one side the Germans 
and the Austrians, the Russian Jews, the Irish and the 
religious pacifists; on the other side two English glass- 
blowers, a French waiter, and several Americans who, 
because of college-education or other snobbish weak- 
ness, were suspected of tenderness for John Bull. Be- 
tween these extreme factions stood the bulk of the 
membership, listening bewildered, trying to grope their 
way through the labyrinth. 

It was no easy job for these plain fellows, the Jim- 
mie Higginses. When they tried to think the matter 
out, they were almost brought to despair. There were 
so many sides to the question—the last fellow you met 
always had a better argument than any one you had 
heard before! You sympathized with Belgium and 
France, of course; but could you help hating the British 
ruling classes? They were your hereditary enemies— 
your school-book enemies, so to speak. And they were 
the ones you knew most about; since every American 
jack-ass that got rich quick and wanted to set himself 
up above his fellows would proceed to get English 
clothes and English servants and English bad manners. 
To the average plain American, the word English stood 
for privilege, for ruling class culture, the things estab- 
lished, the things against which he was in rebellion; 
Germany was the I. W. W. among the nations—the 
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fellow who had never got a chance and was now hitting 
out for it. Moreover, the Germans were efficient; they 
took the trouble to put their case before you, they cared 
what you thought about them; whereas the Englishman, 
damn him, turned up his snobbish nose, not caring a 
whoop what you or anybody might think. 

Moreover, in this controversy the force of inertia 
was on the German side, and inertia is a powerful force 
in any organization. _What the Germans wanted of 
American Socialists was simply that they should go on 
doing what they had been doing all their lives. And the 
Socialist machine had been set up for the purpose of 
going on, regardless of all the powers on earth, in the 
heavens above the earth, or in hell beneath. Ask Jim- 
mie Higgins to stop demanding higher wages and the 
eight hour day! Wouldn’t anybody in his senses know 
what Jimmie would answer to that proposition? Go 
chase yourself! 


WA 


But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that 
Jimmie was staggered by the idea that he might be get- 
ting into the pay of the Kaiser. It was true that the 
traditions of the Socialist movement were German tradi- 
tions, but they were German anti-Government tradi- 
tions: Jimmie regarded the Kaiser as the devil incar- 
nate, and the bare idea of doing anything the Kaiser 
wanted done was enough to make him stop short. He 
could see also what a bad thing it would be for the move- 
ment to have the rumor get about that it was taking the 
Kaiser’s money. Suppose, for example, that a report of 
this evening’s discussion should reach the “Herald”! 
And with the public inflamed to madness over the Lusi- 
tania affair! 

After the discussion had proceeded for an hour or so, 
Norwood made a motion to the effect that the “Worker” 
committee should be instructed to investigate thoroughly 
the sources of all funds contributed, and to reject any 
that did not come from Socialists, or those in sympathy 
with Socialism. The common-sense of the meeting as- 
serted itself, and even the Germans voted for this motion. 

But then came another controversy. Claudel moved 
that Norwood should be made a member of the commit- 
tee; and this, of course, was bitterly opposed by the rad- 
icals. It was an insult to the integrity of the commit- 
tee. Then, too, suggested Baggs, an Englishman, per- 
haps Norwood might really find out something! The 
Jimmie Higginses voted down the motion—not because 
they feared any disclosures, but because they felt that 
a quiet, sensible fellow like Gerrity, their organizer, 
might be trusted to protect the good faith of the move- 
ment, and without antagonizing anybody or making a 
fuss. 

The investigation took place, and the result of it was 
that the money which Jerry Coleman had contributed for 
the “Worker” was quietly returned to him. But the 
difference was at once made up by the Germans in the 
local, who regarded the whole thing as a put-up job, an 
effort to block the agitation for a strike. These com- 
rades took no stock whatever in the talk about “German 
gold”; but on the other hand they were keenly on the 
alert for the influence of Russian gold, which they knew 
was being openly distributed by old Abel Granitch. 


The upshot of the whole episode was that the local 
rejected the Kaiser’s pay, but went on doing what the 
Kaiser wanted without pay. This could hardly be 
considered a satisfactory solution, but it was the best that 
Jimmie Higgins was able to work out at this time. 

The first issue of the “Worker” appeared, with Jack 
Smith’s editorial spread over the front page, calling upon 
the workers of the Empire to take this occasion to or- 
ganize and demand their rights. “Eight hours for work, 
eight hours for sleep, eight hours for play!” proclaimed 
Comrade Jack; and the “Herald” and the “Courier”, 
stung to a frenzy by the appearance of a poacher on their 
journalistic preserves, answered with broadsides about 
“German propaganda”. The “Herald” got the story of 
what had happened in the local; also it printed a pic- 
ture of “Wild Bill’, and an interview with that terror 
of the West, who declared that he was for war on the 
capitalist class with the aid of any and every ally that 
came along—even to the extent of emery powder in ball- 
bearings and copper nails driven into fruit trees. 


The “Herald” charged that the attitude of the Social- 


ists toward “tainted wealth” was alla sham. What had 


happened was simply that the German members of the 
local were getting German money, and making it “So- 
cialist money” by the simple device of passing it through 
their consecrated hands. As this had been hinted by 
Norwood in the local, the German comrades now charged 
that Norwood had betrayed the movement to the cap- 
italist press. And so came another bitter controversy in 
the local. The young lawyer laughed at the charge. 
Did they really believe they could take German money 
in Leesville, and not have the fact become known? 

“Then you think we are taking German money?” 
roared Schneider; and he clamored furiously for an an- 
swer. The other would not answer directly, but he told 
them a little parable. He saw a tree, sending down its 
roots into the ground, spreading everywhere, each tiny 
rootlet constructed for the purpose of absorbing water. 
And on the top of the ground was a man with a supply 
of water, which he poured out; he poured and poured 
without stint, and the water seeped down toward the 
rootlets, and every rootlet was reaching for water, push- 
ing toward the places where water was likely to be. “And 
now,” said Norwood, “you ask me do I believe that tree 
has been getting any of that water?” 

The average member of the local, the perfectly sin- 
cere fellow like Jimmie Higgins, who was wearing him- 
self out, half starving himself, in the effort to bring en- 
lightenment to his class, listened to these controversies 
with bewildered distress. He saw them as echoes of 
the terrible national hatreds which were rending Europe, 
and he resented having these old world disputes thrust 
into American industrial life. Why could he not go on 
with his duty of leading the American workers into the 
co-operative commonwealth? 

Because, answered the Germans, old man Granitch 
wanted to keep the American workers as munition- 
slaves; and to this idea the overwhelming percentage 
of the membership agreed. They were not pacifists, non- 
resistants; they were perfectly willing to fight the bat- 
tles of the working-class; what they objected to was 
having to fight the battles of the master-class. They 
wanted to go on, as they had always gone, opposing the 
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master-class and paying no heed to talk about German 
agents. Jimmie Higgins believed—and in this belief he 
was perfectly correct—that even had there been no Ger- 
man agents, the capitalist papers of Leesville would have 
invented them, as a means of discrediting the agitators 
in this crisis. Jimmie Higgins had lived all his life in a 
country in which his masters starved and oppressed him, 
and when he tried to help himself, met him with every 
weapon of treachery and slander. So Jimmie had made 
up his mind that one capitalist country was the same as 
another capitalist country, and that he would not be 
frightened into submission by tales about goblins and 
witches and sea-serpents and German spies. 


CHAPTER SIX 
Jimmie Higgins Goes to Jail 


Every evening now the party held its “soap-box” 
meetings on a corner just off Main Street. Jimmie, hav- 
ing volunteered as one of the assistants, would bolt his 
supper in the evening and hurry off to the spot. He was 
not one of the speakers, of course—he would have been 
terrified at the idea of making a speech; but he was 
one of those whose labors made the speaking possible, 
and who reaped the harvest for the movement. 


The apparatus of the meeting was kept in the shop 
of a friendly carpenter nearby. The carpenter had made 
a “soap-box” that was a wonder—a platform mounted 
upon four slender legs, detachable, so that one man could 
carry the whole business and set it up. Thus the speaker 
was lifted a couple of feet above the heads of the crowd, 
and provided with a hand-rail upon which he might 
lean, and even pound, if he did not pound too hard. A 
kerosene torch burned-.some distance from his head, il- 
luminating his features, and it was Jimmie’s business to 
see that this torch was properly cleaned and filled, and 
to hold it erect on a pole part of the time. The rest of 
the time he peddled literature among the crowd—copies 
of the Leesville “Worker”, and five and ten cent pam- 
phlets supplied by the National Office. 

He would come home at night, worn out from these 
labors after his daily toil; he would fall asleep at Lizzie’s 
side, and have to be routed out by her when the alarm- 
clock went off next morning. She would get him a cup 
of hot coffee, and after he had drunk this, he would be 
himself again, and would chatter about the adventures of 
the night before. There was always something happen- 
ing, a fellow starting a controversy, a drunken man, or 
perhaps a couple of thugs in the pay of old man Gran- 
itch, trying to break up the meeting. 

Lizzie would do her best to show that sympathy 
with her husband’s activities which is expected from a 
dutiful wife. But all the time there was grief in her soul 
—the eternal grief of the feminine temperament, which 
is cautious and conservative, in conflict with the mascu- 
line, which is adventurous and destructive. Here was 
Jimmie, earning twice what he had ever earned before, 
having a chance to feed his children properly and to put 
by a little margin for the first time in his harrassed life; 
but instead of making the most of the opportunity, 
he was going out on the streets every night, doing ev- 
erything in his power to destroy the golden opportunity 
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which fate had brought to him! Like the fellow who 
climbs a tree to saw off a limb, and sits on the limb and 
saws between himself and the tree! 

Sometimes the poor woman could not keep her trou- 
bles to herself; so Jimmie would halt in his mad career, 
and patiently explain his seeming-insanity. Was it right 
for a man to think of his own wife and children, and for- 
get entirely all the other wives and children of the 
working-class? That was why the workers had been 
slaves all through the ages, because each thought of 
himself, and never of his fellows. No, you must think 
of your class! You must act as a class—on the alert to 
seize every advantage, to teach solidarity and stimulate 
class-consciousness! Jimmie would use these long 
words, which he had heard at meetings; but then, seeing 
that Lizzie did not understand them, he would go back 
and say it over again in words of one syllable. They 
had old man Granitch in a hole just now, and they 
must teach him a lesson, and at the same time teach the 
workers their power. Lizzie would sigh, and shake her 
head; for to her, old man Granitch was not a human be- 
ing, but a natural phenomenon, like winter, or hunger. 
He, or some other like him, had been the master of 
her fathers for generations untold, and to try to break 
or even to limit his power was like commanding the tide 
or the sun. 


II 


Events moved quickly to their culmination, justifying 
the worst of Lizzie’s fears. The shops were seething 
with discontent, and agitators seemed fairly to spring 
out of the ground; some of them paid by Jerry Coleman, 
no doubt, others taking their pay in the form of gratifi- 
cation of those grudges with which the profit-system 
had filled their hearts. Noon-meetings would start up, 
quite spontaneously, without any prearrangement; and 
presently Jimmie learned that men were going about 
taking the names of all who would agree to strike. 

The matter was brought to a head by the Empire 
managers, who, of course, were kept informed by their 
spies. They discharged more than a score of the trouble- 
makers; and when this news spread at noon-time, the 
whole place burst into a flame of wrath. “Strike! strike!” 
was the cry. Jimmie was one of many who started a 
procession through the yards, shouting, singing, hurling 
menaces at the bosses, challenging all who proposed to 
return to work. Less than one-tenth of the working 
force made any attempt to do so, and for that afternoon 
the plant of the Empire Machine Shops, which was sup- 
posed to be turning our shell-casings for the Russian gov- 
ernment, was turning out labor-union, Socialist, and I. W 
W. oratory. 

Jimmie Higgins was beside himself with excitement. 
He danced about and waved him cap, he shouted himself 
hoarse, he almost yielded to the impulse to jump upon a 
pile of lumber and make a speech himself. Presently 
came Comrades Gerrity and Mary Allen, who had got 
wind of the trouble, and had loaded a whole edition of 
the “Worker” into a Ford; so Jimmie turned newsboy, 
selling these papers, hundreds of them, until his pock- 
ets were bursting with the weight of pennies and nickels. 
And then he was pressed into service running errands 
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for those who were arranging to organize the workers; 
he carried bundles of membership-cards and application- 
blanks, following a man with a bull voice and a mega- 
phone, who shouted in several languages the location 
of union headquarters, and the halls where various for- 
eign language meetings would be held that evening. 
Evidently someone had foreseen the breaking of this 
trouble, and has been at pains to plan ahead. 


Late in the afternoon Jimmie was witness of an ex- 
citing incident. In one of the shops a number of the 
men had persisted in returning to work, and an immense 
throng of strikers had gathered to wait for them. They 
were afraid to come out, but stayed in the building 
after the quitting-whistle, while those outside jeered 
and hooted, and the bosses telephoned frantically for 
aid. The greater part of the Leesville police-force was 
on hand, and in addition, the company had its own 
guards and private detectives. But they were needed all 
over the place. You saw them at the various entrances, 
menacing, but not quite so sure of themselves as usual; 
their hands had a tendency to slip back to the bulge on 
their right hips. 


Jimmie and another fellow had got themselves an 


empty box and were standing on it, leaning against 
the wall of the building and shouting “Ya! Ya!” at ev- 
ery “scab” head that showed itself. They saw an auto- 
mobile come in at the gate, its horn honking savagely, 
causing the crowd to leap to one side or the other. The 
automobile was packed with men, sitting on one an- 
other’s kneees, or hanging to the running boards out- 
side. There came a second car, loaded in the same 
fashion. They were guards, sent all the way from Hub- 
bardtown; for of course the Hubbard Engine Company 
would help out its rivals in an emergency such as this. 
That was the solidarity of capitalism, concerning which 
the Socialists never wearied of preaching. 


The men leaped from the cars, and spread them- 
selves. fanwise in front of the door. They had night- 
sticks in their hands, and grim resolution in their faces; 
they cried, “Stand back! stand back!” The crowd 
hooted, but gave slightly, and a few minutes later the 
doors of the building opened, and the first of the timid 
workers emerged. There was a howl, and then from 
somewhere in the throng a stone was thrown. “Arrest 
that man!” shouted a voice, and Jimmie’s attention was 
attracted to the owner of this voice—a young man who 
had arrived in the first automobile, and was now stand- 
ing up in the seat, from which position he could domi- 
nate the throng. “Arrest that man!” he shouted again, 
pointing his finger; and three of the guards leaped into 
the crowd at the spot indicated. The man who had 
thrown the missile started to run, but he could not go 
fast in the crowd, and in a moment, as it seemed, the 
guards had him by the collar. He tried to jerk away, 
and they struck him over the head, and laid about them 
to keep the rest of the throng at bay. “Take him inside 
the building!” the young man in the car kept shouting. 
And one of the guards twisted his hand in the collar of 
the wretched stone-thrower, until he grew purple in the 
face, and so half dragged and half ran him into the 
factory. 


The young man in the car turned toward the crowd 
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which was blocking the way to the exit. “Get those men 
out of the way!” he yelled to the guards. “Drive them 
along—God damn them, they’ve got no business in 
here.” And so on, with a string of dynamic profanity, 
which stung both guards and policemen into action, and 
made them ply their clubs upon the crowd. 


III 


“Do you know who that is?” asked Jimmie’s com- 
panion on the box. “That’s Lacey Granitch.” 

Jimmie started, experiencing a thrill to the soles of 
his ragged shoes. Lacey Granitch! In the four years 
that the little machinist had worked for the Empire, he 
had never caught a glimpse of the young lord of Lees- 
ville—something which may easily be believed, for the 
young lord considered Leesville “a hole of a town”, and 
honored it with his presence only once or twice a year. 
But his spirit brooded over it; he was to Leesville a 
mythological figure, either of wonder and awe, or of 
horror, according to the temperament of the contem- 
plator. One day “Wild Bill” had arisen in the local, 
and held aloft a page from the “magazine supplement” 
of one of the metropolitan “yellows”. There was an ac- 
count of how Lacey Granitch had broken the hearts of 
seven chorus-girls by running away with an eighth. He 
fairly “ate ’em alive”, according to the account; in or- 
der to give an idea of the atmosphere in which the 
young hero abode, the whirl of delight which was 
his life—the artist of the Sunday supplement had 
woven round the border of the page a maze of feminine 
ankles and calves in a delirium of lingerie; while at the 
top was a supper-table with champagne-corks popping, 
and a lady clad in inadequate veils dancing amid the 
dishes. 

This had happened while the local was in the midst 
of an acrimonious controversy over “Section Six”: 
Should the Socialist party bar from its membership those 
who advocated sabotage, violence and crime? Young 
Norwood was pleading for orderly methods of social 
reconstruction; and here stood “Wild Bill”, ripping to 
shreds the reputation of the young plutocrat of the Em- 
pire Shops. “That’s what you geezers are sweating for! 
That’s why you’ve got to be good, and not throw mon- 
key-wrenches in the machinery—so the seven broken- 
hearted chorus-girls can drown their sorrows in cham- 
pagne!” 

And now here was the hero of all these romantic 
escapades, forsaking the white lights of Broadway, and 
coming home to help the old man keep his contracts. 
He stood in the seat of the automobile, glancing this 
way and that, swiftly, like a hunter on the alert for dan- 
gerous game. He was handsome, imperious, swift in 
his anger, terrible in his vengeance; and poor Jimmie, 
watching him, was torn between two contradictory emo- 
tions. He hated him—hated him with a deadly and 
abiding hatred. But also he admired him, marvelled at 
him, cringed before him. Lacey was a wanton, a cursing 
tyrant, a brutal snob; but also he was the master, the 
conqueror, the proud, free, rich young aristocrat, for 
whom all the rest of humanity existed. And Jimmie 
Higgins was a poor little worm of a proletarian, with 
nothing but his labor-power to sell, trying by sheer 
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force of his will to lift himself out of his slave-psy- 
chology! 

There is an old adage that “a cat may look at a 
king”. But this can only have been meant to apply to 
house-cats, cats of the palace, accustomed to the eti- 
quette of courts; it cannot have been meant for prole- 
tarian cats of the gutter, the Jimmie Higgins variety of 
red revolutionary yowlers. Jimmie and his companion 
stood on their perch, shouting “Ya! Ya!” and suddenly 
the crowd melted away in front of them, exposing them 
to the angry finger of the young master. “Get along 
now! Beat it! Quick!’ And Jimmie wilted, and made 
haste to hide himself in the throng. But it was with 
blazing soul that he went; every instant he imagined 
himself turning back, defying the angry finger, shout- 
ing down the imperious voice, even smashing it back 
into the throat from which it came! 


IV 


Jimmie did not even stop for supper. The greater 
part of the night he worked at helping to organize the 
strikers, and all next day he spent arranging Socialist 
meetings. Every speaker who could be found was 
turned loose to talk till he was hoarse, and in the eve- 
ning there were to be half a dozen street meetings. 
That was always the way when there were strikes; then 
the working-man had time to listen—and also the desire! 


So came the final crisis, when our little machinist 
had to show the stuff he was made of. He was holding 
aloft the torch at the regular meeting-place on the cor- 
ner of Main and Third Streets, and Comrade Gerrity 
was explaining the strike and the ballot as two edges 
of the sword of labor, when four policemen came sud- 
denly round the corner and pushed their way through 
the crowd. “You'll have to stop this!” declared one. 

“Stop?” cried Gerrity. “What do you mean?” 

“There’s to be no more street-speaking during the 
strike.” 

“Who says so?” 

“Orders from the Chief.” 

“But we've got a permit.” 

“All permits revoked. Cut it out.” 

“But this is an outrage!” 

“We don’t want any argument, young man——’ 

“But we’re within our rights here.” 

“Forget it, young feller!” 

And in a flash Gerrity turned upon the throng. 

“Fellow-citizens,” he cried, “we are here in the exer- 
cise of our rights as American citizens! We are con- 
ducting a peaceable and orderly political meeting, and 
we know our rights and propose to maintain them. 
We—_’” 

“Come down off that box, young feller!”” commanded 
the officer; and the crowd hooted and booed. 

“Fellow-citizens!” began Gerrity again; but that was 
as far as he got, for the policeman seized him by the 
arm and pulled; and Gerrity knew the ways of American 
policemen too well to resist. He came down—but still 
talking. “Fellow-citizen " 

“Are you goin’ to shut up?” demanded the other, 
and as Gerrity still went on orating, he announced: “You 
are under arrest 
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There were half a dozen Socialists with the party, 
and this was a challenge to the self-respect of every one 
of them. In an instant Comrade Mabel Smith had 
leaped onto the stand. “Fellow-workers!” she cried. 
“Ts this America, or is it Russia?” 


“That'll do, lady,” said the policeman, as consider- 
ately as he dared; for Comrade Mabel wore a big pic- 
ture-hat, and many other signs of youth and beauty. 

“T have a right to speak here, and I meant to speak,” 
she declared. 

“We don’t want to have to arrest you, lady—— 

“You either have to arrest me, or else allow me to 
speak.” 

“T’m sorry, lady, but it’s orders. You are arrested.” 

Then came the turn of Comrade Stankewitz. “Vork- 
ingmen, it is for the rights of the vorkers ve are here.” 
And so they jerked him off. 


And then “Wild Bill’. This hundred per cent, mid- 
dle-of-the-road proletarian had been hanging on the out- 
skirts of the meeting, having been forbidden by the local 
to take part in the speaking, because of the intemperate 
nature of his utterances; but now, of course, all rules 
went down, and Bill leaped onto the shaking platform. 
“Are we slaves?” he yelled. “Are we dogs?” And it 
would seem that the police thought so, for they yanked 
him off the platform, and one of them seized him by the 
wrist and twisted so that his oration ended in a shriek 
of pain. 

Then came Johnny Edge, a shy youth with an armful 
of literature, which he hung onto in spite of police vio- 
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lence; and then—then there was one more! 


Poor Jimmie! He did not in the least want to get 
arrested, and he was terrified at the idea of making even 
so short a speech as was here the order of the night. 
But of course, his honor was at stake, there was no way 
out. He handed his torch to a bye-stander, and mounted 
the scaffold. “Is this a free country?” he cried. “Do 
we have free speech?” And Jimmie’s first effort at ora- 
tory ended in a jerk at his coat-tail, which all but upset 
the frail platform upon which he stood. 

There were four policemen, with six prisoners, and 
a throng about them howling with indignation, perhaps 
ready to become violent—who could say? The guar- 
dians of order had been prepared, however. One of them 
stepped to the corner and blew his whistle, and a minute 
later came the shriek of a siren, and round the corner 
came swinging the city’s big patrol-wagon, the “Black 
Maria”. The crowd gave way, and one by one the pris- 
oners were thrust in. One of them, “Wild Bill’, feeling 
himself for a moment released from the grip of his cap- 
tors, raised his voice, shouting through the wire grating 
of the wagon: “I denounce this outrage! I am a free 
American ” And suddenly Jimmie, who was next 
in the wagon, felt himself flung to one side, and a police- 
man leaped by him, and planted his first with terrific 
violence full in the orator’s mouth. “Wild Bill” went 
down like a bullock under the slaughter-man’s axe, and 
the patrol-wagon started up, the cry of its siren drown- 
ing the protests of the crowd. 

Poor Bill! He lay across the seat, and Jimmie, who 
had to sit next to him, caught him in his arms and held 
He was quivering. with aw‘ul motions like a 


him. 
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spasm. He made no sound, and Jimmie was terrified, 
thinking that he was dying. Before long Jimmie felt a 
hot wetness stealing over his hands, first slimy, then 
turning sticky. He had to sit there, almost fainting with 
horror; he dared not say anything, for maybe the police- 
man would strike him also. He sat, clutching in his 
arms the shaking body, and whispering under his breath, 
“Poor Bill! Poor Bill!” 


Vv 


They came to the station-house, and Bill was carried 
out and laid on a bench, and the others were steod up 
before the desk and had their pedigrees taken serrity 
demanded indignantly to be allowed to telephone, and 
this was allowed. He routed lawyer Norwood from a 
party, and set him to finding bail; and meantime the 
prisoners were led to cells. 

They had been there only a couple of minutes when 
there came floating through the row of steel cages the 
voice of a woman singing. It was Comrade Mabel Smith, 
in that clear sweet voice they had so often listened to on 
“social evenings” in the local. She was singing the 
Internationale: 


Arise, ye prisoners of starvation, 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth! 


The sound thrilled them to the very bones, and they 
joined in the chorus with a shout. Then, of course, 
came the jailer: “Shut up!” And then again: “Shut 
up!’ And then a third time: “Will ye shut up?” And 
then came a bucket of water, hurled through the cell 
bars. It hit Jimmie squarely in the mouth, and in the 
words of Bret Harte, “the subsequent proceedings in- 
terested him no more!” 

About midnight came Lawyer Norwood and Dr. 
Service. Both of these men had protested against the 
street-speaking at this time; but of course, when it 
came to an issue of free speech, they could not resist 
the appeal to their sympathies. Such is the difficulty of 
entirely respectable and decorous “parlor” Socialists, in 
their dealings with the wayward children of the move- 
ment, the “impossibilists” and “direct actionists” and 
other sowers of proletarian wild oats. Dr. Service pro- 
duced a wad of bills and bailed out all the prisoners, 
and delivered himself of impressive indignation to the 
police-sergeant, while waiting for an ambulance to carry 
“Wild Bill” to the hospital. Jimmie Higgins, who had 
always hitherto shouted with the “wild” ones, realized 
suddenly how convenient it is to have a friend who 
wears black broadcloth, and carries himself like the 
drum-major of a band, and is reputed to be worth a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars. 

Jimmie went home; and there was Lizzie, pacing the 
floor and wringing her hands in anxiety—for there had 
been no way to get word to her what had happened. 
She flung herself into his arms, and then recoiled in 
fright when she discovered that he was wet . He told her 
the story; and would you believe it—Lizzie, being a 
woman, and only in the A-B-C stage of revolutionary 
education, actually did not know that it was a glorious 
and thrilling adventure to be arrested! She thought it 
a disgrace, and tried to persuade him to keep the dread- 
ful secret from the neighborhood! And when she found 


that he was not through yet, but had to go to court in 
the morning and be tried, she wept copiously, and woke 
up Jimmie Junior and started him to bawling. She was 
only to be pacified when Jimmie Senior agreed to take 
off his wet clothes at once, and drink a cup or two of 
boiling hot tea, and let himself be covered up with blan- 
kets, so that | might not die of pneumonia before he 
cou'd get to c srt. 

ilext morning there was a crowded court-room and 
a stern and solemn judge frowning over his spectacles, 
and Lawyer Norwood making an impassioned defense 
of the fundamental American right of free speech. It 
was so very thrilling that Jimmie could hardly be kept 
from applauding his own lawyer! And then Comrade 
Dr. Service arose, and in his most impressive voice gave 
the professional information that “Wild Bill’s” nose had 
been broken, and three of his front teeth knocked out, 
and that he was in the hospital and unable to come to 
court; and all the other prisoners were called upon to 
testify what “Wild Bill’ had done to bring this fate 
upon him. The policeman who had struck the blow tes- 


_ tified that the prisoner had resisted arrest; a second 


policeman testified, “I seen the prisoner hit him first, 
your Honor,’—which caused Comrade Mabel Smith to 
cry out, “Oh, the ungrammatical prevaricator!” 

The upshot of the trial was that each of the defend- 
ants was fined ten dollars. Comrade Gerrity led off with 
an indignant refusal to pay the fine; the rest of them 
followed suit—even Comrade Mabel! This caused evi- 
dent distress of mind to the judge, for Comrade Mabel 
with her indignant pink cheeks and her big picture-hat 
looked more than ever the lady, and it is a fact known 
even to judges that American jails have not been con- 
structed for ladies. The matter was settled by Lawyer 
Norwood paying her fine, in spite of her protests, and 
her demand to be sent to jail. 


VI 


The five men were led away, over the “Bridge of 
Sighs”, as it was called, to the city jail, where they had 
their pedigrees taken again, and their pictures and their 
finger-prints—which for the first time impressed upon 
their minds the fact that they were dangerous crim- 
inals. Their clothes were taken away, and shirts and 
trousers given them, whose faded blue color seemed to 
have been impregnated with the misery of scores of 
previous wearers. They were led through steel-barred 
doors, and along dark, steel-barred passages to one of 
the “tanks”. A “tank”, you discovered, was one floor 
of this four-storied packing box; on each side of it were 
a row of a dozen barred cells, each with four bunks, so 
that the total maximum population which might be 
crowded into the central space of the “tank” was ninety- 
six; however, this only happened on Monday mornings, 
when the “drunks” had all been brought in, and before 
the courts had had time to sort them out. 

After you had lain down on your bunk for a few 
minutes, or had leaned against the wall of the “tank”, 
you felt an annoying stinging sensation somewhere on 
you. You began to rub and scratch; before long you 
would be rubbing and scratching in a dozen different 
places, and then you would observe your neighbor watch- 
ing you with a grin. “Seam-squirrel ”’ he would say; 
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and he would bid you take off your coat, and engage in 
the popular hunting game of the institution. Jimmie 
remembered having heard a speaker refer to the city- 
jail as the “Leesville Louse-ranch”; he had thought that 
a good joke at the time, but now it seemed otherwise 
to him. 

It was thrilling to stand up in court and to take your 
stand as a martyr; but now Jimmie discovered, as many 
an unfortunate has discovered before him, that being a 
martyr is not the sport it is cracked up to be. There 
were no heroics now, no singing. If you even so much 
as hummed, they took you out and shut you up in a 
dark hole called the “cooler”! Nor could you read, for 
there was no light in your cell, and perpetual twilight 
in the central gathering place of the “tank”. Appar- 
ently the only things the authorities of Leesville wished 
you to do were to hunt “seam-squirrels”, to smoke cig- 
arettes, to “shoot craps”, and to make the acquaintance 
of a variety of interesting young criminals, so that when 
you were ready to resume your outside life you might 
decide whether you wanted to be a hold-up man, a safe- 
cracker, a forger, or a second-story operator. 

Jimmie Higgins, of course, brought a different psy- 
chology from that of the average jail-inmate. Jimmie 
could do his kind of work just as well in jail as anywhere 
else; and barring the torment of vermin, the diet of 
bread and thin coffee and ill-smelling greasy soup, and 
the worry about his helpless family outside, he really 
had a happy time—making the acquaintance of hoboes 
and pickpockets, and explaining to them the revolution- 
ary philosophy. A man who went in to remedy social 
injustice all by himself could never get very far. It was 
only when he realized himself as a member of a class, 
and stood as a class and acted as a class, that he could 
accomplish a permanent result. Some of the workers 
had discovered this, and had set out to educate their 
fellows. They brought the wondrous message, even to 
those in jail; holding out to them the vision of a world 
made over in justice and kindness, the co-operative 
commonwealth of labor, in which every man should get 
what he produced, and no man could exploit his fellows. 


VII 


Three days passed, and then one afternoon Jimmie 
was summoned to see a visitor. He could guess who 
the visitor was, and he went with his heart in his throat, 
and looked through the dark mesh of wire, and saw 
Lizzie standing—her two hands clasped together in an 
agony of dread, and the tears running in little stream- 
lets down her cheeks. Poor Lizzie, with her three 
babies at home, and her plain, ordinary, non-revolution- 
ary psychology, which made going to jail a humiliation 
instead of a test of manhood, a badge of distinction! 
Jimmie felt a clutch in his own throat, and an impulse 
to tear down the beastly wire mesh and clasp the dear 
motherly soul in his arms. But all he could do was to 
screw his face into a dubious smile. Sure, he was hav- 
ing the time of his life in this jail! He wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything! He had made a SociaMst out 
of “Dead-eye Mike”, and had got Pete Curley, a fancy 
“con” man, to promise to read “War, What For?” 

There was only one thing which had been troubling 
him, and that was, how his family was making out. They 


had had practically nothing in the house, he knew, and 
poor Meissner could not feed four extra mouths. But 
Lizzie, also screwing her face into a smile, assured him 
that eevrything was all right at home, there was no 
need to worry. In the first place, Comrade Dr. Service 
had sent her a piece of paper with his name written on 
it; it appeared that this was called a check, and the gro- 
ceryman had exchanged it for a five dollar bill. And in 
the next place there was a domestic secret which Lizzie 
had to confide—she had put by some money, without 
letting Jimmie know it. “You see,” she whispered, 
blushing, “I thought you was goin’ on a strike, so I 
saved up!” 

“But how?” cried Jimmie, in wonder—for he had 
thought he knew all about his household and its expenses. 


So Lizzie explained the trick she had played. He 
had committed an extravagance, treating her to a new 
dress out of his increased earnings: a gorgeous contriv- 
ance of several colors, looking like silk, even if it wasn’t. 
Lizzie had stated that the cost was fifteen dollars, and 
he, the dub, had believed it! The truth was she had 
bought the dress in a second-hand shop for three dol- 
lars, and had put twelve. dollars away for the time of 
the strike! 

And Jimmie went back to his “tank”, shaking his 
head and philosophizing: “Gee! Can you beat these 
women?” 

( To be continued.) 


STAR-ADVENTURER: by Maxwell Anderson 


All gods that the nations cling to in grief, in death, and in birth, 

All gods that men pray and sing to over the troubled earth, 

Buddha, the bronze and quiet, Christ, with implacable lips, 

Mahomet, the breeder of riot, and the lesser fanes with their 
whips, 

These, and the high old gods, Apollo and Janus and Thor, 

Who drove all before them with rods from war to the making 
of war, 

I have given heed to your teaching, and the sayings that men 
have kept, 

To all that you came beseeching, commanding, before you slept; 

From morning till swift night darkened the ancient, neglected 
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These many years I have hearkened to singer, law-giver, and 
sage: 

And unto each be it said: You have written most wisely and 
well; 

Though you die, your books are not dead; your truth is a 
breathing spell; 


But clutch not at me with your hands, that I live not my life 
as my own! 

Lay on my limbs no bands, and set me not times to atone— 

You have lived and gone your ways; your dust was thrilled and 
you spake; 

But the days of my life are my days; as you were I am, quick 
and awake! 
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THE BLIND WHO WILL NOT SEE 


Helen Keller is staying in Southern California, be- 
ing put into a moving picture which some day you will 
see in the theaters. Hellen Keller is a woman who has 
been blind and deaf all her life, and who nevertheless 
sees more than nine people out of ten who have per- 
fectly good eyes and ears at their disposal. She has 
become a Socialist, while nine people out of ten in Amer- 
ica are, as you know, perfectly stupid and contented vic- 
tims of the profit-system. 

Helen Keller has learned to write; she is mistress of 
a vivid and charming English prose style. Also, by 
frodigious labors, she has learned to speak, though she 
cannot hear a single one of the sounds she makes. She 
pronounces each word separately, and with elaborate 
care, and at first you find difficulty in understanding 
her ; it takes you some time to get away from the strange 
teeling that you are receiving communications from an- 
other world, or from ‘some mechanical un-human agency ; 
but gradually you get used to the idea that behind the 
veil there dwells a human being like yourself, only more 
alive, more alert, more full of joy and excitement than 
you. The wit of this woman.is amazing; her repartees 
come like flashes of lightning, and when she knows that 
she has got you, her whole being quivers with delight, 
even her little feet kick with excitement. 


We had arguments about the war, about Russia and 
the Bolsheviki and the I. W. Ws. To Helen, you see, I 
am a poor bourgeois soul; she is impatient with all of us 
who can’t see what is so plain to her. She cries again 
and again, “Oh how blind you are!” She proclaims the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in an elegant and expensive 
country-hotel, a palace inhabited by elderly, broken-down 
miilionaires and their wives and daughters; and the in- 
mates of the hotel listen to her proclamation with wide- 
open and terrified eyes, and rush to the management and 
demand that we shall be instantly expelled, indicted, in- 
terned for the duration of the class-war. 


Among those present was the gentleman who is man- 
aging the making of the picture which is supposed to tell 
the story of Helen Keller’s life. It was difficult to get 
this ficture financed, because the capitalist world has 
aiscovered that Helen is a Socialist, and is afraid of her; 
the new$papers no longer mention her, and many big 
picture people turned down the proposition. And the 
world is to be given a story of Helen Keller which omits 
all mention of the fact that she is a Socialist! It would 
be propaganda to mention that fact, I was told. Imagine! 
‘his girl, who is blind to the present, has seen all the 
future; in the history of her life that is the supreme, cul- 
minating fact, that is the great drama, the meaning and 
justification of all the rest—and it may not be mentioned! 
The boys and girls in the movie theaters will get a little 
slushy sentimentality—they will learn that Helen Keller 
loves humanity and weeps for the world’s woe; but they 
must not be told that she has dedicated her life to the 
abolition of the profit system! 

I was in the midst of a hot argument with the man: 
ager, and Helen Keller was backing me up; she wanted 
Socialism in her picture, and was mad because she could 
not have it! I said, “Never mind! Some day, when the 
Social Revolution has come, we will own the picture- 
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business ,and we'll compel them to put the Socialism in.” 
Helen had her fingers upon my lips, and was reading 
what I said; and her little feet began to quiver with 
glee. “We will give them the taste of their own medi- 
cine,” I said. “And it will make them sick!” cried she. 


SACRED EGOISM 


William Bross Lloyd, Socialist candidate for Senator 
from Illinois, writes concerning my reference to him in 
the November issue: 

I quite agree with you that the way to help a man is to fight 
his enemies and not the enemies of his enemies; but who are 
Karl Liebknecht’s enemies? Is it the Kaiser, or is it the ruling 
class of the world? You seem to think it is the Kaiser, and I 
think it is the ruling class of the world. 

Such is the formula; I learned it a long time ago. All 
I have to oppose to it is the facts—which happen to 
be that the ruling classes of England, America and 
France are busily occupied at the present moment in 
turning Germany over to the management of Liebknecht. 
That is not precisely what they want to do, but is pre- 
cisely what they are doing. Already they have forced 
the Kaiser to release Liebknecht from prison, and it is 
quite possible that before these words are printed and 
delivered to Comrade William Bross Lloyd, Karl Lieb- 
knecht may be in control of Germany and appointing 
peace delegates to meet with the Allies. 

Comrade Lloyd also thinks that the ruling class states- 
men may be able to prevent a labor and Socialist con- 
ference from meeting at the same time as the peace con- 
ference. Physically it may be possible, I admit, but they 
will not be able to prevent the voice of labor from reaching 
the people; and every ruling class statesman who meets 
in the peace conference will have before him the certainty 
that if he violates the terms of international justice his 
work will be undone at once by a revolution at home. 

It takes all kinds of people to make a world, and the 
letters they write me serve to keep my mind awake. The 
same mail which brings me Comrade Lloyd’s letter brings 
me one from Vincent Surr, a lawyer in San Francisco: 

Please don’t send me your paper. You refer to our Allies 
and say:— ‘When they come to the Peace Conferenre, and try 
to steal something’. What have you been drinking? Or are 
you of those who still think the war of 1776 or thereabouts is 
still going on? I think we may trust our Allies to be as free 
from self-seeking as we are. Meantime, assemble all the gen- 
tlemanly instincts you see about you—borrow them—and quit 
slurring our glorious brothers in arms.” 

Lawyer Surr, you perceive, is a trusting soul. But I 
will venture the wager that he is not nearly so trusting 
in his legal practice as he is in his international relation- 
ships! Has he never even heard of the secret treaties? 
Does he not know that the statesmen of England, France 
and Italy only a couple of years ago met together and 
agreed to steal the territory of Germany up to the left 
bank of the Rhine for France, the whole Adriatic Coast 
for Italy, Constantinople for Russia, Mesopotamia and 
the German Colonies for England, and Palestine and 
Syria for England, Italy and France? Does Mr. Surr 
kappen to know that the Italians have a phrase, sacre 
egoismo, by which they indicate their belief that greed 
cn the part of their nation is a holy thing? Does he not 
know that the ruling class philosophers of all European 
nations have taught for centuries that to steal one an- 
cther’s territories is the purpose for which nations exist? 


